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nected with his experiences of the inner reality. Head, arms, and
legs have for the child more significance than the trunk, so that if
he neglects the trunk, he wishes to express himself only by signifi-
cant features.
From an adult's viewpoint, a chaotic distribution of different
figures and objects indicates a very low level of expressiveness; but
the child might indicate by such an apparently chaotic distribution
a certain relationship of objects according to their subjective sig-
nificance. Mere symmetrical balance is static, while a balance ac-
complished by different forms and different movements is dynamic.
Just as the static type of Greek art is not inferior to the dynamic
type of Gothic art, both being expressions of a different world con-
cept, so both forms of expression, the static and the dynamic, have
an equal value in children's representations.
While for the adult the content of pictures is usually expressed
more by naturalistic features, the child expresses a content more by
imaginary features and patterns of movement. If, for instance, we
classify children's drawings according to their degree of violence, a
child's naturalistic picture of a war scene might be less violent than
his drawing of flowers. Bombs in a war picture might be mere re-
productions of pictures which the child saw without having under-
stood them; their form might resemble that of eggs, and the appar-
ent realism might not be realism from the child's point of view. But
violence in the child's sphere might appear in a high pressure of
strokes, in an oversharp emphasis on outlines, in a contrast of big
and small forms, and in disharmonious colors.
Just as many adult artists represent only principal elements in
order that the observer may associate the omitted details, so the
chHd represents only main elements and omits certain details which
are so unimportant to him that they do not need any representation.
The adult observer, not living in the child's reality, sees unconnected
elements and considers them senseless.
Thus to judge a child's graphic expression we must reconstruct
the missing links, as a criminologist reconstructs an event from un-
connected clues, or as an archaeologist reconstructs an object from
fragments.
Looking upon children's drawings from the first stage of scrib-
bling to the development of primitive forms and figures, one observes
several factors which all early graphic expressions of children have
in common and which usually are misinterpreted from an adult's
point 01 view:
1* Hie stages of scribbling and of early drawing seem to flow